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ONE WRITER’S MISTAKES. 


I have sold to an editor for five dollars the 
main idea, the thought that gave value, the 
very soul, so to speak, of a twenty-five-dollar 
article. The residue was returned to me, of 
course, by the terms of our compact; and I, 
who had fondly hoped that I could fasten the 
disjecta membra to some new body and still 
sell the fabrication for twenty-five dollars, or 
even fifty dollars, as I was mad enough to dream 
that I might fashion from the broken bits some 
still more taking creation, have seen my de- 
lusion each time come to naught. 

Such fragments are as worthless as cast-off 
clothes. Take my advice, pen brothers, make 
them buy your manikin as he stands, paying 
fairly for the vesture he wears, aye, down to 
his very ankle chains and barbarian ear-rings. 





Again: I have sent to two magazines at one 
and the same time a copy each of the same 
story. It had already been rejected by nearly 
a dozen editors, and the brilliant idea now 
occurred to me that by this doubling method I 
would the sooner reach ultimate destiny. By 
the perversity of Fate in general and editors 
in especial, these two particular lords of the 
sanctum were at once seized by the same 
fancy for my ugly duckling come suddenly to 
swan-dom. The same mail brought me ac- 
ceptances from both. 

Divided between the desire to laugh and to 
cry, I sat down and tried to weigh the matter 
discreetly: Which should have it? From 
which withdraw? And what excuse must I 
render to the poor unfortunate who must miss 
the happiness of possessing my jewel? 

I decided the question of which magazine 
should use my story by carefully counting the 
pages of advertising in the latest issue of 
each. From this I drew my rash conclusion 
as to which would send me the larger check. 
As regards my excuse to the other, I must 
needs confess that it was very lame —lame in 
both feet. The editor who received it has 
never spoken to me since. I mean by that 
that every manuscript with which I have since 
besieged him has been returned too promptly 
to leave any doubt as to whether or not it was 
read in his office. In fact, by every token I 
know infallibly that 1 am blacklisted by that 
magazine. The other one, its fortunate rival, 
paid me the munificent sum of eight dollars, 
while a friend of mine about that time re- 
ceived from the magazine of the smaller ad- 
vertising list a check for twenty dollars fora 
story I knew to be no better than mine! 
Luckily, a trouble of that sort is like the 
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measles: if you are uormally constituted, you 
can have it only once. 

I have occasionally been a runner after new 
magazines. Various free lances whom I krow 
do mightily prosper by those methods, getting 
their manuscripts accepted by twos and 
threes, while the pigeon-holes of the new desks 
are yet unfilled. And these same writers have 
sworn to me that the cash was forthcoming 
from such sales, and their private exchequers 
appeared inflated in consequence. But when 
I try the same method of “getting in on the 
ground floor,” 
ward. 


the new magazine goes sky- 
Perhaps I am lucky enough to have 
my manuscript merely lost, requiring the ex- 
pense of re-typing. But more likely it has 
been published and not paid for, leaving me 
minus so much in assets, and a few degrees 
lower in the esteem of more stable editors, 
who, I verily believe, have it written in their 
code that contributors should do nothing but 
perhaps polish and re-polish their articles in 
between selling to the exclusive set a meagre 
half a dozen manuscripts per annum. 


But the most expensive of my errors have 
come in the course of my dealings with the so- 


called religious publications. _1 have tested, | 
think, nine-tenths of the foremost of such period- 
icals on this side of the water, and, out of them 
all, I have found only the /ndefendent, of New 
York,and D. C. Cook’s publications, of Chicago, 
and perhaps twoor three others to act just square 


like honest irreligious folk. One of my best 
wishes for myself is that what I write may 
long prove acceptable to the two I have 
mentioned, as in the past; and another is 
that I may in the future have better dis- 
cretion than to cast my pearls before such 
porcine creatures as the “standard religious 
paper”’ that recently paid me three dollars for 
an article similar to those for which ordinary 
secular journals were paying me twenty-five 
dollars, and that worse one which, having pub- 
lished my 2,300-word story, still refuses me any 
payment whatsoever, writing me, after many 
inquiring letters from me, that there was no 
engagement on its part to pay for the con- 
tribution! When I politely remind them that 
the story was accepted and used by them with 
the plain legend, ‘* Submitted at regular rates,” 
inscribed above the author’s name and address 
on the title page, they attempt no reply, merely 
keep silence and go on publishing a fairly good 
monthly periodical, obtaining most of their 
matter, I presume, as they got mine. 

And such is the life of a literary hack, such 
its annoyances, such its shadows. But ah! 
who that has tasted would exchange it for any 
other? Whe with the vision before him would 
forego that glimpse of the “light that never 
was on land or sea,”’ or choose otherwise than 
to remain a dreamer forevermore ? 

Kenneth Leigh. 


ATLANTA, Ga. 





DO EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS ENCOURAGE NEW TALENT? 


Some interesting letters discussing the rela- 
tions of writers and editors have appeared 
lately in the Mew York Sun. The first one was 
as follows : — 

To THE EpITorR OF THE SUN — Sir: With 
reference to some recent discussion and edi- 
torial comment in your columns on an alleged 
or arumored pursuit by publishers for “new 
talent,” my own opinion, gathered through ex- 
perience, is that publishers may possibly be 


anxiously hunting personally for this talent, 
but that they must necessarily very often miss 
it, as long as they depend upon their present 
system of examining manuscripts. How many 
of them personally ever see the manuscript of 
a single article, essay, poem, or romance which 
appears in their magazines or is issued by their 
publishing houses? Do you suppose “ Mr. 
Harper” or “Mr. Appleton” or “ Mr. Scrib- 
ner” or “Mr. McClure,” taking those names 
to represent certain well-known publishing 
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houses, ever see a manuscript unless in excep- 
tional cases? 

Ninety-nine per cent. of the manuscripts 
submitted to these publishers ostensibly are in 
reality passed upon by their Readers, and 
the fate of a manuscript by an unknown author 
in nearly every case rests upon the fancy or 
whim or individual taste ot some’ Reader. 
The alleged eager “ hunt” of the publishers for 
“new talent” has not the slightest opportunity 
to display itself. The Reader may not in 
cold blood reject any manuscript, but his like 
or dislike in any specific casemay be governed 
by his personal feelings, or even perhaps by 
the condition of his digestion. Any one who 
has had the most trifling experience in the 
submission of manuscripts to publishers knows 
that these are the cold tacts, and that most of 
the grandiloquent eulogy of publishers as such 
for their unselfish pursuit of undiscovered 
talent is mere tommyrot. 

Let me give you one example of the methods 
of a publisher's Reader. As a _ writer of 
short stories which had met with some success 
in certain lines, I submitted one which I 
fancied was rather above my usual standard to 
a prominent magazine. The first page of the 
manuscript of this story contained some semi- 
flippant philosophizing over a little girl and 
her dolls, as offering a certain analogy to the 


situation involved in the story, though they had 
nothing whatever to do with it or the plot. It 
was a “grown-up” love story in which only 
adults figured. The manuscript was promptly 
returned to me —within about three days — 
with a note reading something like this : — 


My Dear —: 


We return your manuscript without the 
usual delay, in order not to defer unnecessarily your submitting 
itin quarters where it will doubtless prove available. You 
ought to know, my dear boy, that we never print children’s 
stories. 


It does n’t need any very profound discern- 
ment to be able to assert that in this case my 
manuscript had not been examined beyond the 
first page. 

The rumor has recently been quite thor- 
oughly spread that the publishers are “ beside 
themselves ” in their craving for short stories. 
Perhaps they are, but it would be difficult to 
prove that the Readers are, unless the sto- 
ries carry the name of a known author. 

New York, Cc. L. 


Apparently it has not occurred to “C. L.” 
that as his introductory philosophizing had 
nothing to do with his story or its plot, he 
should have cut it off before sending out the 
manuscript. He seems to have been a victim 
of his own inaptitude. But let us read the 
comments that his complaint excited : — 


To THE Epitor OF THE SUN— Str: “C. 
L.” deplores his treatment at the hands of the 
publisher. 

1 am not connected with any publishing 
house, but I can readily appreciate the awful 
mass of scribbling the manuscript Readers have 
to wade though, the illiteracy of which they have 
patiently to give attention. With articles, es- 
says, and poems, mostly poems, coming in by 
the hundreds daily, how on earth does * C. L.” 
imagine “ Mr. Scribner” or “ Mr. Harper” 
can give the manuscript personal attention? 
What does * C. L.” expect? 

The Readers, as matters now stand, are worked 
to death reading stuff that is not worth the pa- 
per itis printed on, and stuff that is not pre- 
pared as the editor specially requests matter 
submitted to him shall be prepared. Think of 
the numerous Manuscripts sent in (without 
stamps for rejections ) that are kindly read and 
returned. Stereotyped thanks? Of course,— 
but still thanks. 

I have sent in considerable matter to the 
magazines and papers all over the country. Be- 
fore | knew what was required I made what 
seem now unpardonable mistakes and | won- 
der at the courtesy and patience of the people 
to whom | have sent my work. I have met 
only considerate treatment the past five years. 
I have had considerable discouragement in the 
form of rejections, but I have seen, later on, 
that there was always good reason for such re- 
jection. I have met success, here and there, 
and have had liberal treatment, but it has not 
been until I have persevered and tried to meet 
the requirements of those to whom I sent my 
work. 

“C.L” expects too much. Apparently he 
does not realize that much better talent than he 
or I can ever hope to possess has been turned 
down in the olden times when most of the sort 
of stuff now published was not thought of, and 
really good matter had to pay for space. The 
editors are all right; the trouble is with the au- 
thors and poets. A WRITER. 

New York. 


To THE EpITtoR OF THE SUN—Sizr: The 
communications in the Suz of the past few 
days about the author and the publisher are in- 
teresting as shop talk, and being of the shop, I 
would like to add a few remarks on the sub- 
ject, “C. L.’s” claim that the publishers who 
say they are earnestly striving for “new tal- 
ent” and “new ideas” are talking through 
their hats is in my opinion worthy of consider- 
ation. I judge this to be so from my own ex- 
perience. I, also, write stories and that sort. 
Not long ago a magazine editor asked me for 
an article on a certain subject. I told him it 
would not be like anybody else would do it and 
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I wanted him to be sure he knew what he was 
going to get before he got it. He said he 
Wanted matter that was original and different 
from the common run. I did the article, not 
more than 600 words, just as a filler, and when 
he had read it he threwup hishands. * Why,” 
he said, almost in horror, * this isn’t like any- 
thing we print. It is very well done, anu the 
points are covered, but it 1s so unlike anything 
we use that we can’t handle it, really.” We 
discussed the matter for some time, and he 
said he hated to lose it, for it really was a good 
thing, and he at last brightened up and said he 
would get around its unlikeness by putting it 
over my signature and then his readers would 
understand the difference. He considered the 
matter three months, and, at last, sent the 
article back to me. 

Another editor told me that my matter was 
“too original”; and still another sent a story 
back to me indorsed: ‘“ This is too ingenious 
for our readers.” One of the leading ten-cent 
magazines, too. What kind of readers do you 
imagine it has? Or was that a complimentary 
way the editor had of turning me down? 

Another editor iniormed me that | must pre- 
pare my matter in the style of their magazine if 
I hoped to appear on its pages. What do you 
think of that? Would there ever have been a 


Shakespeare or Milton or Addison if they had 


been edited tnat way? Is it proposed to de- 
stroy the individuality, the style of a writer, sim- 
ply to conform to the notions of an editor who 
wants to make his magazine style paramount? 

The publishers claim that there is a dearth 
of good short stories. True enough —in the 
magazines of the higher grade. If those same 
publishers will read the short stories outside 
of the magazines by writers who cannot get 
into the magazines they will find that they are 
mistaken. The trouble is thatthe editor’s idea 
of “good” is not real reading merit; that is, 
what the general reader will like, but what con- 
forms to the style he has established as the 
correct thing. I know one editor who was un- 
happy for weeks over the adverse criticism of 
a professional critic of a story which he had 
printed, and at the same time it was the most 
satisfactory story in that issue to the majority 
of his readers. He counted their opinion as of 
no value as compared with the cultivated critic 
whom he knew personally and whose opinion 
he held in such favor. And yet the critic 
never bought a copy of the magazine in his life. 

As to what “A Writer” says, it is hardly 
worth comment. If Readers are “worked to 
death,” as he says, and can’t give proper time 
to the consideration of matter submitted, it is 
time their employers were increasing the force. 

The reading matter in a magazine ought to 
be the most important item in its construction, 


and if those employed in its selection are inad- 
equate to their duties, the proprietors of the 
publication should apply the remedy at once. 
And why should the Readers wear them- 
selves out reading “stuff not worth the paper 
it is written on?” If they are competent 
Readers they ought to know such stuff at a 
glance and save themselves from reaging it. 
What “ A Writer” should do is to quit writing 
and get a job as a publisher. 


BROOKLYN. Doctor oF LAws. 


TO THE EpiToR oF THE SUN— Sir; Can 
I take more of your space to reply to that mod- 
ern Junius, the “Doctor of Laws” of Brook- 
lyn? The ingenious and meritorious article 
that has never been equalled or excelled; than 
which nothing like it was ever heard of before 
or since, must have been a “stunner.” 1 can 
imagine it. “ Written in twenty minutes with- 
out lifting my pen from the paper,” was prob- 
ably the style of the startlingly original article 
that could not find a publisher. Just like a hot 
cake, mind you; had to write it on the spot — 
and the beautiful hot cake was rejected. Why? 
Indigestible. Looked good. Nice and brown 
— but soggy. 

Seriously, the “ Doctor of Laws” is a very 
superficial reader. Had he read my letter 
rightly he would have noted that 1 gave the 
fact of the Readers being overworked as an ex- 
cuse and a reason as well as an illustration. 
If the Readers, as numerous as they are, are 
overworked, and I meant * C.L” to cogitate 
seriously, how could Mr. Scribner or Mr. Har- 
per give personal attention to manuscripts? 
Does the * Doctor of Laws,” whocites Shakes- 
peare so glibly, imagine that that gentleman 
met with instant favor? No man with the 
proper individuality has ever been curbed by a 
magazine’srequirements. To prove this, there 
are not two articles alike in style in the average 
“worth while” magazine. You might say the 
men have “big names.” How did they get 
them? How did they ever become big? 
Were they never small, yes, wee sma’ writers? 
Their tales when told would be the same as 
those of the “ Doctorof Laws” and “C. L.,” 
save —and mark the difference — they did not 
snivel and complain and rush to print about 
their rejected manuscript. There are many 
older writers than “ Doctor of Laws” and “C. 
L.” (for their tone marks them young, without 
reference to age ) who have thanked their stars 
in digging through their old piles that certain 
articles therein were never published. 

Why should the Readers waste time on stuff ? 
In the futile endeavor to discover some merit, 
so that they may encourage the writer by re- 
dressing the story, marking out the worthy 
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part? What becomes of the matter sent out 
for “redressing”? The man rushes to print 
and complains. 

The writers of to-day are not to be mentioned 
in the same breath with Shakespeare, Dickens, 
Milton, Addison, Cowper, Shelley, and the 
older men worthy of pen and minds. The 
writers of to-day are fast writers. But that is 
all. Do not measure your articles by contem- 
poraneous fiction. The tone and style of 
modern writing is not equal to the old. It is 
good, brilliant — but it won't last. Can you 
imagine a man reading the same modern work 
twice? Is there a book to-day worth reading 
seven times? And yet, 1 am proud to say, | 
have read most of the old books that many 
times, and found new and better merit in them 
each succeeding reading. 

Write truly. Do not mimic. Drop the 
“ social” and “ historical” drivel. Study life. 
Study man, and write slowly. Think. Don’t 
write just to see your namein print. Write to 
move hearts — the better things in the reader. 
Write to hold, not with swashbuckling heroics, 
but simple heroism, the heroism of everyday 
life. 

I shall write a little yet, “ Doctor of Laws.” 
Some day I may take your advice and become 
a publisher. Then I should like to examine 
impartially your contribution, that ingenious 
and startling original masterpiece. Don’t let 
us argue the matter. Do your best. Fight 
fair. Succeed by merit and don’t be blinded 
by self-appreciation, than which there is no 
greater characteristic in humans. 

A WRITER. 

New York. 


To THE Epitor oF THE SUN— Sir: 1 
am reading with great interest the communica- 
tions on the relation of author and _ publisher, 
because I have had a literary experience of 
more than thirty years and have often found 
myself among “the rejected.” And, having 
been an editor myself, I know something of 
both sides. 

A few years ago an Oriental scholar wrote a 
novel on India. It was favorably received by 
the press. But one reviewer, a man of literary 
reputation, declared that the whole thing was 
‘“‘culled ” from books, and that it was very evi- 
dent that the author had never visited India. 
As a matter of fact, the writer had lived in In- 
dia a quarter of a century and spoke its lan- 
guage like a native. 

Very soon afterward a publisher asked this 
gentleman to write a book on South America, 
which he had never visited in the whole course 
of his life. But the literary editor of a daily 
paper said it was evidently a production of one 


who had traveled every step of the land which 
he had so graphically described. 

With regard to publishers. Rudyard Kip- 
ling offered his manuscripts to publisher atter 
publisher and they were rejected. The author 
of “Called Back” had a similar experience. 
The reason of this condition of things is this : 
The American publisher stands for commerce 
and not the promotion of literature. His one 
question is, “Will this book pay?” The 
London publisher never intends to pay you 
anything, unless you have a name which can 
demand a price, and so he steps in where the 
American publisher fears to tread. Asa rule, 
a book which sells in London will sell in 
America. 

As I have no complaint against THE SUN, 
you will, perhaps, allow me to give a curious 
personal experience. A few years ago | wrote 
a very graphic account of my own recollections 
of an old English election of the olden time. | 
sent it to three papers. It was rejected. 1 
then published it-in a magazine which | was 
editing at that time. And the very papers 
which had rejected it published and plagiarized 
the whole article, but did not give my name as 
the author. 

As I am not “in literature” at present, and 
have no rejected manuscripts on my table to 
give color to my assertion, I am at liberty to 
state that I believe it is impossible for a man 
(or woman) to earn his living by contributions 
to magazines or newspaper literature. If he 
wants to live by his pen he must become a 
newspaper reporter, and gradually work him- 
self into favor. And then write books as arec- 
reation. 

There is, perhaps, a sphere for a writer of 
short love stories. I have tried this with some 
success myself. But I] have had a curious ex- 
perience. Being a scholar, by education, I 
wrote my love stories with a great deal of local 
setting. But the editor insisted upon my 
taking out the descriptive chapters and begin- 
ning the story with the love narrative. I pro- 
tested. But the power of the purse prevailed. 
Perhaps he was right. For I know a lady, of 
three-score. years and ten, who reads at least 
six novels a week. I investigated the matter 
and I find that she only reads the narrative of 
love making and skips the rest. 

If people want to know why all this is so, I 
reply that sensational journalism has vitiated 
the publictaste. Consequently, Mr. Carnegie’s 
millions for providing the common people with 
reading must of necessity be spent on the sen- 
sational novel. And if men and women seek 
to earn their living by writing they must culti- 
vate the sensational. 

Of course, like the representative of the Bey 
of Morocco, we shall in due time “return to 
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civilization.” The civilization of repose. 
the end is not yet. 
ANOTHER Doctor or Laws. 


But 


New York. 


TO THE EpITOR OF THE SUN — Sir; Possi- 
bly some of the literary correspondents who 
are bewailing the misfortunes of the “ rejected ” 
through your columns may be interested in the 
observations of one who has given twenty 
years to the work of the editorial room, both as 
newspaper and magazine maker. 

Che chief complaint seems to be that editors 
are prone to reject matter that is better than 
that which they accept. Personally | do not 
believe this to be true. Yet it is a fact that 
they do it every day, four reasons which it is 
almost impossible to make clear to the layman. 
Two very potent explanations may, however, 
be given. 

In the first place, the space of a magazine is 
always limited, and publishers have found it 
necessary to give a large portion of their avail- 
able pages to the work of authors already 
popular and whose names are a good advertise- 
ment for their magazines. It is not necessary 
that the authors should be truly great or fa- 
mous (fame is a different matter ), but they 
must have obtained a certain hold upon the 
popular mind that will insure a sale of the 
magazine that issues their work. A temporary 
popularity will suffice while it lasts. To the 
work of these writers much of the space must 
be given. Putting it plainly, the magazine 
must advertise itself by the names of its con- 
tributors. These people write well, or at any 
rate, the public believes they do, and their 
work helpstrade. To this class of contributors 
must be added another, namely, certain men, 
not writers at all, whose popularity in non-liter- 
ary lines of life has made it possible to get them 
a hearing. For example, an article by Andrew 
Carnegie on trusts would findacceptance where 
the same article, or a better one, written by 
myself would be rejected. These classes of 
writers come first. 

In the second place, the art department steps 
in and demands a large slice of the column 
space, for, with afew exceptions, magazines 
are chiefly bought for their pictures rather than 
for their literature. 

This leaves but small opportunity for the 
general contributed articles, and it then be- 
comes the editor’s duty to select from a mass 
of matter what he thinks may help the mag- 
azine. It is here that he either succeeds or 
fails. If the editor be a man who has lived too 
much apart from the public and too little in the 
world of plain humanity, he is prone to accept 
that which pleases himself, and his following 
of readers will be limited toaclass. If,on the 
other hand, he is too much a fellow of the people 


and not enough of a thinker, he is apt to give 
his readers a diet of cheap, valueless, poorly 
written stuff that tends to a degeneracy of the 
reading faculty, although it undoubtedly sells. 

But in either case I believe the editor means 
to be tair in dealing with his contributors, and 
thinks he is selecting the best. 

This is peculiarly an age of advertising, and 
everything that goes into a magazine must ad- 
vertise itto its readers. If there be a fault, it 
lies wholly in the public, who will not discrim- 
inate, and seldom select their reading matter 
on their personal opinion of its merits. 

Editors are, therefore, hampered by the con- 
ditions of the trade, and are not free, as for- 
merly, to pose as educators of the masses. 
They are rather in the position of followers of 
the popular whim. If one of them happens to 
create a demand for a certain style of work, the 
people immediately run it into the ground to 
the exclusion of anything else that is newer 
and better. Note the excessive run of negro 
dialect truck in the past, and the present ten- 
dency to imitations of the * David Harum ” 
style of book, and the everlasting output of so- 
called historical novels. 

The truth about the matter is that the public 
of to-day is nota reading public. It is simply 
a skimming and picture-gazing public. It does 
not buy literature for the purpose of really 
reading, digesting, and enjoying it whole- 
somely. As an evidence ot this 1 quote a 
prominent New York publisher, who told me 
recently that not a single book of thoughtfully 
considered essays published in the last ten 
years had really paid its publisher. Of poetry 
the tale is even more saddening; yet there 
must be good poetry somewhere ready for its 
audience. Editorially I have examined several 
poems that, if written fifty years ago, would 
have passed into standard literature. The 
same thing is true of pure romance, one of the 
most beautiful forms of literary composition. 
Nobody would read it now. 

My personal opinion, after spending twenty 
years in the editorial chair, is that there will 
be no genuine opportunity for the sincere and 
original literary creator until the public calls 
for him with equal sincerity and rejects “ the 
other fellow.” It is the public, not the editor, 
which rejects. 

FREDERIC W. PANGBORN. 

New York 


To THE EDITOR OF THE SUN — S?v: Hav- 
ing had an extended experience in commercial 
literature as author and editor (for twenty-two 
years in this last ), publisher, and Reader of in- 
terminable manuscripts upon diverse topics, | 
may be in a position to make suggestions to 
writers that will clear the situation in some re- 
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spects as regards some points that are not now 
clear to them. For example, the reading of 
articles sent in, for one thing, and the possi- 
bility of living by the pen, for another. Con- 
cerning the first proposition, I have no reason 
to doubt but that Readers as a class are faithful 
to their trusts; possibly there are shirkers 
among them, as there are in all callings, but 
the number of them must be small. 

But “reading” manuscripts submitted, in 
its technical sense, is not what writers gener- 
ally suppose itto be. No editor or professional 
Reader for a publisher deliberately sits down to 
the perusal word for word of page after page 
in articles received. “The lion is judged by 
his claw,” anda rapid scanning of the intro- 
ductory pages will reveal whether the matter is 
of a desirable class. If it seems to be, as far 
as can be seen, itis laid on one side among the 
possibilities, but if the hero or heroine “grind 
their teeth,” or “eyes flash with rage” with no 
provocation for so doing, if the style is as jerky 
as the motion of a jumping jack, the article re- 
ceives no further consideration, and is returned 
to the writer of it with a stereotyped circular 
of thanks. 

As a rule, editors know what they want, and 
what their particular connection will pay for, 
but the writers dg not, and are more or less in- 
censed when their articles are not available for 
purely commercial reasons. If a seller of 


beans goes to those who require such esculents 
he is not vexed if the buyer declines them. It 
is nodisparagement of the goods for him to do 
so; the beans are all that they profess to be, 
but at the moment they are not in demand, so 
the bean-seller and the bean-buyer go their 


several ways without animosity. It is not so 
with the purveyor of general literature; he be- 
longs to the genus trretadile from the nature of 
his calling, and takes it as a personal slight 
whenever his work comes back to him. 

It is admitted that editors are human and 
prone to err; they may miss the value of certain 
articles and decline them. to find later that they 
had made a mistake, but when they do they ex- 
ercise greater care in future The editor ofa 
prominent journal in the city of New York 
once returned me an article, saying in his letter 
that he regretted doing so, but that he was 
simply unable to publish a tithe of the articles 
submitted, and frequently found that the mat- 
ter they did publish was not so good as that 
which they rejected for want of space. 

It is certainly discouraging to writers who 
have spent tedious days and !aborious nights 
upon an article which was sure to be a master- 
piece, in their estimation, to have it returned 
by journal after journal; but if the writers will 
try to conceive of the number of others who 
have also written masterpieces and clamor for 
a hearing, they will, possibly, feel that they must 


take their chance in selling matter with all other 
manufacturers of it. 

Concerning names there is a word to be said. 
They have a wholly commercial value, and that 
is why they receive recognition first. A name 
is a trade-mark which signifies that the con- 
tents of the package are of the best quality, 
whether the package contains macaroni or 
stories. Sometimes the trade-mark goods are 
bad for one cause or another, and if they are 
the makers of them get them back, but they 
are not apt to advertise this fact to the world 
at large. Writers of stories or essays are 
not always up to the mark, although they 
may have had years of success. The 
editor of the oldest literary magazine 
in this country said in a recent issue 
that he had lately been compelled to return 
three consecutive manuscripts to an author of 
great popularity; this being the case in one in- 
stance, there are doubtless many others, and un- 
known writers should not feel that they only 
are among the rejected. 

The facts as regards writing for a living are 
that there are too many attempting it, but this 
will not deter others from embracing it. 


Exvizapetu, N. J. EGBERT P. WATSON. 


One thing that readers of this discussion 
may have observed is that not one of these 
reprinted letters is written in English that 
is above criticism. Perhaps if the writers 
who complain about the inefficiency of manu- 
script Readers would take more pains with the 
literary finish of their work, their contributions 
would not be so frequently rejected. 
the matter is that the 
Readers employed by editors and publishers to 


The whole truth of 


cull manuscripts generally know their business, 
and they are not likely to send back anything 
that any one “ higher up” in the magazine office 
or the publishing house would be likely to want 
to see. Many of the manuscripts submitted to 
them are of such a nature that a mere glance at 
them shows that they are unavailable. A few 
others are manifestly so good that there is no 
question about accepting them. The doubtful 
manuscripts — of which there are a good many 
— are seldom sent back unseen by more than a 
single person. The Reader who first looks at 
them, if he is in doubt, passes them on for 
other judgment, and not infrequently “ Mr. 
Harper ” or “ Mr. Appleton” takes one of them 
home with him overnight — and returns it with 
a polite letter to the author in the morning. 
William H. Hills. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WrITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

» “ * 

Mary Wager-Fisher quotes in the October 
Delineator some interesting remarks by a pro- 
fessor of Eaglish literature who for more than 
a quarter of a century, she says, has taught 
classes of young men and women “at one of 
the foremost American universities, where co- 
education has existed from its foundation.” 
Being asked how men and women compare as 
students in his department, he replied : — 

“In the first place, you must recognize the 
difference between literary power and literary 


appreciation. Women are more susceptible to 
music than are men, yet no woman has written 
a great opera. And so in arts, there are far 
more colorists among men, but more apprecia- 
tion among women. In literature women have 
not worked long, but they are already a grea 
factor — they have superior assimilative power 

“When a student asks me what I would ad 
vise first and foremost to advance him in 
literary culture, I say, read the whole of Wash- 
ington Irving; read sympathetically; hunt up 
the meaning of words; mark such as are no- 
ticed particularly. I name Irving because he 
uses words so naturally —Saxon instead of 
Latin words when he can—and has a nice . 
feeling about words. If one will do this, he 
will have improved more in English at the end 
of the twentieth volume—he will not need 
text-books — than if he took the whole English 
course here, Saxon and all. 

“In seminary work the papers of the women 
are always without exception superior to the 
men’s; the best man’s paper never equalled the 
best woman’s paper. In fact. 1 never had a 
really able paper from young men, except in 
three cases. I think literature teaches that 
wherever there is a spiritual element, women 
excel. So far as English literature goes, it is 
scarcely worth while to teach most men. 
When they come here very few can speak 
good English. Five hundred words constitute 
their average vocabulary. A large proportion 
of the men in the general courses wrestles 
about for four years with no aim or object be- 
yond barely getting a diploma, at the end, 
which amounts to nothing. They think more 
of athletics than of literature, of sprawling in 
the mud at football, and the mud seems to 
strike in and affect their souls. 
far more serious. 


Women are 
I should long ago have 
given up the post of English literature if it 
had not been for the interest shown by 
women who have come to my classes.” 


7 
> * 


It may be true that men excel in literary 
power and women in literary, appreciation, but 
the fact remains that women are writing a 
large and important part of the literature of 
the present day. In the October Century, 
for instance, eighteen of the contributions 
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are by men and ten by women. Of fifteen 
new books advertised by Harper & Brothers, 
five are by women. Of nine new books ad- 
vertised by Dodd, Mead & Co., three are by 
women, authors. Perhaps it would be safe 
to say that women are writing one-third of 
the books and magazine articles published 
nowadays. Whether the average quality of 
their work is equal to that of the work of men 
may be an open question. 


* 
* * 


A reader of THE WRITER forwards to the 
magazine this sentence from the editorial page 
of the Christian Advocate: — 

And what layman, young or old, living or dead, by travel, 
speech, writing, or personal influence has done so much to en- 
kindle missionary fervor in young men; by the power of per- 
sonal testimony to refute libels upon missionaries and attacks 
upon Missions; and to confirm not only his own Methodism, 
but all evangelical communions in zealous obedience to Him 
who said, “* Go, preach,’’ and ‘‘ I am with you alway, even unto 
end of the world,’’ than John R. Mott? 

He thinks it is a gem, and probably most 
thoughtful readers will agree with him. 


7 
~ * 


Another WRITER reader sends in a clipping 
of this editorial paragraph from the Boston 
Globe: — 


The bestowing of that diamond-studded lady’s gold watch 
which was presented to the young crown prince at Waltham, 
will be looked forward to with intense interest by every one 
of his 300 best girls in Siam. 


“Where,” he asks, “did the prince find the 
‘diamond-studded lady’ from whom he ob- 
tained the gold watch?” 


«*« 


The London Times “\earns with terror” 
that the University of Chicago has established 
a course in short-story writing. Perhaps it 
can explain why guidance in fiction-writing is 
not as proper as guidance in the art of paint- 


ing. W. H. H. 
teas 
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Copied at random, here are some headings 
of recent long editorials in Western dailies : — 

“Duration of Franchises in Ohio.” 
paper two thousand miles from Ohio.) 

“Steel Roadways for Autos.” (Very few of 
us Own autos.) 


(Ina 





“ Body-Snatching in Literature.” (A grue. 
some special article ; not editorial at all.) 

“ Bishop Hartzell’s Work in South Africa.” 
(Interesting to those who are interested in 
Bishop Hartzell’s work in South Africa.) 

“Problems of Finance.” (Think of it.) 


Boston, Mass. E. Y. 





There is a little slip in Frances L. Hardy’s 
interesting article on “Sister Novelists” in 
the July Writer. Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, 
not her sister, is the author of “ Concerning 
Isabel Carnaby.” A. G. G. 

Boston, Mass. 
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The owner does not remem- 
ber of ever having purchased 
a new shaker.— Boston Post. 


The owner does not remem- 
ber ever having bought a 
new shaker. 








The Post had the true facts. | The Post had the facts. 
— Boston Post. 





Rev. Butlerisfound. — Den- | Rev. Mr. Butler is found. 
ver Post Headline. 





Stepping into the carriage | 
without assistance, the enthu- 
siastic cheering broke out 
again. — Mew York Herald. 


As he stepped into the car- 
riage without assistance,‘ the 
enthusiastic cheering broke 
out again. 





Look out who you vote for. 
— Foster’s (Dover, N. 
Daily Democrat. 


| Look out whom you vote 
H.) | for. 





Only a Decline of 17 Per 
Cent. — Boston Herald Edi- 
torial Headline. 


A Decline of Only 17 Per 
Cent. 








Lyman Blake, a young man | Lyman Blake, a young man 
16 years of age, whoclaims to | 16 years old, who says that 
live in Orange, Mass. — Bos- | he lives in Orange, Mass. 

ton Herald. 


—— 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Samuel J. Barrows, author of the paper on 
“ Tendencies of American Legislation,” in the 
November North American Review, was born 
in the city of New York, in 1845. In 1867, he 
became stenographic secretary to William H. 
Seward, who was then secretary of state, and 
he remained in the department of state until 
1871. After completing courses of study at the 
Harvard Divinity school and the University of 
Leipzig, he was called, in 1876, to the pastorate 
of the First Unitarian church of Dorchester, 
Mass., which he filled for five years, when he 
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became editor of the Christian Register, a po- 
sition which he held for sixteen years. He 
spent the year 1892-93 in Europe, studying 
archeology in Greece, and visiting European 
prisons. Heis the representative of the United 
States on the International Prison Commission, 
having been appointed to that office by Presi- 
dent McKinley in 1896. He was a member of 
the Fifty-fifth Congress, in which he repre- 
sented the Tenth Massachusetts district, and 
he served on the committee on Indiaa Affairs. 
As a penologist, Mr. Barrows is the author of 
numerous reports “published by the govern- 
ment, and he is corresponding secretary of the 
Prison Association, of New York. He is the 
author of a volume entitled, ““The Isles and 
Shrines of Greece,” and of various historical 
monographs. 


George Waldo Browne, who contributed to 
the March Writer the interesting biographi- 
cal sketch of Edward Stratemeyer, is himself 
well known as an author. He has contributed 
to many juvenile periodicals, and is the author 
of a number of books for boys, including, “ Two 
American Boys in Hawaii,” published by Dana 
Estes & C€ ompany, and “The Woodranger,” 
“The Young Gunbearer,” and other wood- 
ranger tales. published by L. C. Page & Co. 
He has also written several works of travel, in- 
cluding * The Paradise of the Pacific,” relating 
a the Orient,” 
which describes Luzon and other of the Philip- 


to Hawaii, and Pearl of 


pine islands. He is now engaged upon a work 


in several volumes on the Far East. Mr. 


Browne has the faculty of writing in a way to 


interest young people, and his books instruct 
as well as entertain. 


Elizabeth Dike Lewis, author of “ The Way 
Out of the Woods,” in Zippincott’s for Novem- 
ber, is the daughter of Charlton T. Lewis, the 
eminent New York lawyer. Miss Lewis grad- 
uated from Smith College in 1895, and has 
since then spent much of her time abroad, 
studying the art and languages of the conti- 
nent. Her infrequent contributions to the 
magazines have dealt chiefly with various 
phases of life in social and artistic circles in 
Paris. “The Way Out of the Woods” was 


written during the summer's vacation in the 
Harz Mountains a year ago. 

Frederick KReddale, the author of “The 
Other Man,” the complete novel in the No- 
vember number of Lippincett's Magazine, 
pursues literature as an avocation in the midst 
of a very busy professional life. He sometimes 
laughingly says that he was nourished on 
printers’ ink. Ata very early age he was em- 
ployed in the great London house of Spottis- 
woode, and in the next twenty vears he passed 
through every branch of the art preservative 
from “devil” to reader and editor. Born in 
London, educated there on the Britsbeck Foun- 
dation, he came in the early seventies to New 
York, where he has since lived and worked 
writing slowly and producing on an averag: 
only one or two stories each year. Some ol 
“The Shew of 
“A Castle 
have lately appeared in 


these, such as the Ages, 


* Gallem Gold,” and in Spain,” 
Outing, 
Magazine. “A 
Crucible of Gold” will appear in Lippincott 
some time in 1993. 


the Sun, 


and the New Eugland 


Julian Sanford, whose story, “A Strange 
Case,” appeared in the Avena for August, is 
twenty four years old, and a graduate of Stan 
ford University. He has practiced writing 
practically from the time he could wield a pen, 
but circumstances have been such that since 
leaving college his work has been only occa- 
sional. He was born in Illinois, and reared on 
the Pacific coast, living at different times in 
Oregon, Washington, and California. During 
the past year, Mr. Sanford has had published 
a number of short stories. 

Celia E. Shute, whose story, ‘The Efface 
ment of Susan Ross,” appeared in the DLe- 
signer for September, took a second prize ol 
$200 with her first story, in acompetition con 
ducted by M/cClure’s Magazine in 1894. Since 
then she has written for Munsey’s Magazine, 
Short Stories, the National Magazine, the 
Youth's Companion, the Household, the De/lin- 
eator, the Designer, Our Animal Friends, the 
Springheld Republican, the Boston Transcript, 
the Boston Budget,the New York Home Four- 


nal, and other publications. | She was born in 
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Exeter, N. H.,and her home has always been 
there, where for centuries back her ancestors 
have lived. 


Louise Collier Willcox, who wrote the story, 
“With Fugitive Things,” in the July Century, 
is a southern woman, although one-half her life 
has beenspent in England. Her literary train- 
ing has come to her mainly through personal 
intercourse and study with her father, the late 
Dr. Robert Laird Collier, and his friends, 
among whom were numbered Matthew Arnold, 
Lord Tennyson, Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Baron Tauchnitz, and many others. Mrs. 
Willcox has contributed to the Chap Book and 
to Eastand West under the name of * Clar- 
ence Wellford,” and }as published a small vol- 
ume, in collaboration with a friend, on the con- 
tinuity of Mystic Thought. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. | 


Women in Journalism. — Concerning the 
work of women on newspapers, and the effect 
of the work on women, Kate Masterson writes 
in the Era: — 

Not a few of the women who have gained 
notable success in the newspaper field within 
the past decade have graduated into higher lit- 
erature, such as play writing and story writing, 
and have thus achieved additional reputation. 
Others have sunk the undoubted promise of 
their future into the more pleasant paths of do- 
mestic life. 

The question of the suitability of the jcur- 
nalistic field for woman is One which may be 
Where 
there are so many who have madé@ successes in 
this line, who shall say that it is nota desirable 
one. The same rule applies to this as to every 
other walk of life requiring good health artd 


looked at from many vantage points. 


nerves, grit, perseverance and steady, earnest 
industry. It is generally acknowledged that the 
work of journalism is a difficult one even for 
men. A woman, over-sensitive, and not of 
good constitution, and above all without plenty 
oi pluck, might better choose some other arena 
for hee battle with life than a newspaper office. 

There are, of course, numerous departments 
of the work, such as book reviewing, art criti- 


cism, fashion writing, and the like, that are ad- 
mirably conducted by women who are rarely 
brought in contact with the actual life of the 
office and its politics, but these positions are 
the plums that do not fall in every lap, but are 
apt to come as rewards for harder work in 
other fields. 

The almost constant association with men in 
the reportorial department of a paper; the dis- 
cipline of the office, the late and irregular 
hours, as well as the nature of the work itself, 
are not calculated to increase the gentleness or 
reserve of a woman’s nature, while on the 
other hand all these are factors which will edu- 
cate and broaden the mind and familiarize the 
woman writer with life in its real and varied 
aspects. 

But there is an undoubted tendency toward 
the deadly blight of “new womanism” to the 
girl in this work which it is difficult to escape. 
There are undoubtedly women who have pre- 
served their womanliness, not only of soul, but 
of manner, through years of journalistic work ; 
work which has taken them into scenes un- 
pleasant to look upon and more unpleasant to 
write of. They have léarned to accustom them- 
selves to the unconventionality of office work, 
and the frequent brusqueness of editors, under- 
stancing that the present attitude of men em- 
ployed upon a paper is one of kindness, good 
fellowship and sympathy for the women work- 
ers on the staff. 


Edwin A. Abbey Tells of His Start. — 
Edwin A. Abbey, the famous American ar- 
tist, who is painting the scene of the Corona- 
tion of King Edward VIL., tells of his strug- 
gles, in an interesting interview in the Novem- 
ber issue of Success, as follows : — 

“In 1871, my father suggested that it was 
time to decide whether or not I was to earn my 
livelihood as an artist. and I decided that it 
should be my life-work. I was fortunate in ob- 
taining employment in the art department of 
Harper & Brothers in New York city. I was 
only nineteen years old at the time, and was 
filled with enthusiasm over my work. I was 
anxious to learn as much as possible, and Har- 
pers’ was an excellent place for me. 1 was 
given a great variety of work, and received 
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every encouragement for earnest effort. Every 
improvement in my drawings was appreciated. 
Several boys who worked with me at that time 
have since become famous in the art world, 
notably Reinhart and Alexander. Even the 
boys who swept out the office were gaining an 
excellent start, for one of them has since be- 
come one of the most famous Franco-American 
painters practicing in Paris. 

“ My first published drawing represented the 
demolition of the Vendome Column in Paris by 
the French Commune, and | shall never forget 
my pleasure at seeing it in Harper's Weekly. 
It does n't matter how old we get, we're sure to 
remember our first appearance. I received 
many congratulations for my effort and con- 
tinued my work with enthusiasm. 

“The young artists in Harpers’ offices were 
given all sorts of subjects to do, pictorial, illus- 
trative, and reportorial, and this variety has 
been of the utmost value to me. There was 
one sort of work, however, that I preferred 
above all others. When only a lad I fell in 


love with the classic literature of England; 


Goldsmith was always one of my favorite au- 
thors, and whenever I had spare time I devoted 
it to illustrating some of the stories that I had 
read. I was especially fond of English 
history, so you can imagine delight 
when it was decided that I was to illus- 
trate the works of Herrick for Harper's 
Monthly, with a view to ultimate publication 
in book form. 

“It was then that I first came to England. 
I thought it advisable to live for a time in the 
English country, and I settled for two years in 
one of the most picturesque districts of Wor- 
cestershire. I need not tell you that I enjoyed 
that visit, and, when I returned to America, in 
1880, it was only to remain eight months and 
to arrange my affairs so that I could return 
here. Although I had lost none of my regard 
for the land of my birth, I felt that if I was to 
draw pictures from English history, England 
was the place for me to live, so here I have 
been ever since, save for occasional journeys 
to America and the Continent.” 


my 


The Telephone Newspaper.— In the Nov- 
ember Pearson’s is described an_ invention 
which may revolutionize the present method 


of newspaper publication. The article says :— 

One of Bellamy’s boldest conceptions was 
his idea of a speaking, singing, lecturing, anc 
concert-giving “newspaper.” He dreamt ol 
the time when people would no longer go to 
the printed newspapers for their day’s news, 
but to the telephone receivers. It will com: 
as asurprise to most to learn that this fancy 
has been actually realized in Budapest, Hun- 
gary, a lively city of some 700,000 inhabitants, 
where a telephonic daily has been in active op- 
eration for some time. 

Every day, from eight in the morning to 
eleven at night, the * Telefon-Hirmondo” is 
busy sending the news of the world, hot from 
the wires, into its subscribers’ homes. In the 
editorial rooms six “ stentors,” or speakers, 
with strong, clear voices, speak the “copy” 
into the transmitters. 

At definite hours, concerts, or the perfor- 
mances of the Royal Opera or of the Munici- 
pal Operetta Theatre, are to be heard through 
the ear-tubes. Eminent preachers, speakers, 
er actors tell their stories to enormous au- 
diences scattered over the city. A list of 
strangers’ arrivals, the correct astronomi- 
cal time, and a list of amusements, are among 
the many features of this marvellous institu- 
tion. 

The exact time for each of the news-items is 
strictly regulated, and is announced to the sub- 
scribers every morning. Thus, each subscrib- 
er need listen only to the news that particularly 
interests him, and can always be sure of hear- 
ing it at the predicted minute. In case, how- 
ever, of particularly important news coming to 
hand, it is immediately announced and special 
alarm signals are rung. 

One of the most praiseworthy features of the 
“ Telephone Newspaper” is its extraordinary 
cheapness. Each subscriber pays but two 
cents a day for its many advantages, and there 
are no fees for having a receiver fitted to a 
house. Noone need continue subscribing to 
the speaking newspaper for longer than four 
months. On these favorable terms each station 
is provided with, the receiving appliance, hav- 
ing two ear tubes, so that two people can listen 
at the same time. The apparatus can be fixed 
wherever the subscriber pleases —at a bed or 
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sofa, at a writing-desk, or in a special room. 

At present the telephone newspaper is con- 
fined to Budapest, but for some time past prep- 
arations have been going on for extending it to 
the whole country. The manager of a great 
French daily paper intends to introduce the in- 
vention into Paris, having been struck by its 
possibilities when the ap~aratus was exhibited 
at the Paris Exposition. In Vienna the intro- 
duction of this unique invention will soon be 
effected, all the plans being in readiness. 

The Athletic Hero of Fiction.— In fiction 
there may be said to be three classes of ath- 
letic heroes—the impossible, the improbable, 
and the true. Among the first we must place 
Dumas’ bombastic musketeer, Porthos, with 
his gargantuan appetite and his twenty stone 
and more of solid muscle. 

Certain, too, of the feats accomplished by 
Sir Walter Scott’s heroes could have been 
achieved only by the children of a romancist’s 
brain, as, for example, the weight-putting per- 
formance of the Douglas in “ The Lady of the 
Lake,” who, having for a while watched the 
local champions “hurl the massive bar,” tears 
“an earth-fast stone from its deep bed” and 
puts it sixteen feet beyond the farthest mark. 

In the same poem Sir Walter likewise gives 
an account of a record standing jump accom- 
plished by Roderick Dhu, who, while the prow 
of the boat in which he stood was still eighteen 
feet from shore, negotiated the distance with 
consummate ease, thus beating by some feet 
the records of such modern-day champions as 
Darby and Baker. 

It is a relief to turn from these absolutely 
impossible feats to such as may be euphemist- 
ically termed improbable. Among these we 
are inclined to class the hammer throwing — 
described in “The Fair Maid of Perth” — of 
Harry Gow, who, disdaining the heavy hammer 
with which Norman of the Hammer had made 
a mighty throw, hurled a ponderous implement, 
half as heavy again, and which took two ap- 
prentices to bring from the smithy, a yard be- 
yond the champion’s cast. 

This feat and his subsequent deeds fully 
entitle the Scotch hero to a place beside such 
mighty men as the John Ridd of Blackmore’s 
“Lorna Doone” and the John Huxtable of the 


same author's “ Clara Vaughn,” the former of 
whom, in a fight with Carver Doone grips the 
giant outlaw’s arm and tears therefrom the bi- 
ceps muscle; while the latter, in a plowing 
match, takes the place of the team of horses 
and yet contrives to win with comparative ease. 

Among the improbables, too, must be classed 
the running of Rev. Frank Maberly in Henry 
Kingsley’s “Geoffry Hamlyn.” Although out 
of condition, this muscular Christian backs 
himself, on the spur of the moment, to cover, 
there and then, though in clerical garb, four 
miles along the road in twenty minutes. At 
the conclusion of the run he is so fresh that he 
vaults a garden gate and pulls out his watch to 
ascertain his time, which he finds to his cha- 
grin to be twenty-one minutes. Not bad, 
though, for an untrained man, especially as the 
last mile was much up-hill! 

Thackeray, however, when describing in 
“The Virginians” the jumping match between 
Lord March and Harry Warrington, was care- 
ful to commit no athletic solecism, for he 
makes the Virginian, witha leap of twenty feet, 
three inches, beat his rival by two feet, nine 
inches —a good performance indeed for those 
days, but quite possible, as likewise is the 
claim put forward by the winner on behalf of 
George Washington’s ability to beat him bya 
foot. 

Conan Doyle’s athletes, too, are such as we 
might encounter any day. Even the most as- 
tounding of their feats are borne out by actual 
fact, and one has only to consult history to find 
that the 630 paces which the arrow of Hordle 
John covered were within the shooting capac- 
ity of the mightiest of the mighty archers who 
drew the bow against the French at Crecy and 
Poictiers. 

It was certainly on the side of moderation 
that the late Sir Walter Besant and his collab- 
orator, the late James Rice, erred when giving 
an example of the muscular capability of Dick 
Mortiboy, the hero of “ Ready-Money Morti- 
boy,” described as a man of immense strength. 
As aruse to save his father’s bank, Dick car- 
ries in some sacks apparently filled with sov- 
ereigns. Apparently only, “for,” says the 
writer, “I can carry 4,000 sovereigns, and Dick 
Mortiboy, who was almost a giant in strength, 
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could manage, at the outside, 7,000; Hercules 
himself might walk off with 10,000 on his 
back.” Now, roughly speaking, 7,000 sover- 
eigns weigh somewhere aboyt 112 pounds—a 
load which even the weakest of men could 
surely carry a few yards. — Chicago Tribune. 


On the Mortgaging of Brains. — Perhaps 
the most critical 
brilliantly successful writer comes when he be- 
gins to be overloaded with contracts for future 


period in the career of a 


work. The Mew York Times Saturday Re- 
view says: “Not a few successful writers of 
the day —their brains already mortgaged to 
publishers for several years ahead —will read 
with envy of the courage of James Russell 
Lowell as revealed in the recent biography by 
Mr. Scudder. To his first editor he says, ‘1 
should not like to bind myself to write every 
week, though I have no doubt that I shall be 
able to,’ and twenty-five years later he declines 
an offer of $4,000 a year to write four pages 
monthly. It was a great price to pay for free- 
dom, but Lowell decided that he could not 
afford not to pay it. It will be remembered 
that R. L. Stevenson once allowed himself to 
sign a similar contract, but that he groaned so 
heavily under the bond that he never yielded 
to such a temptation again. His creative 
moods did not visit him according to the cal- 
endar; he had no regular ‘at home’ days for 
inspiration. He aptly expressed his quarrel 
with the journalist’s method by stigmatizing it 
as ‘will worship.’ ‘The will,’ he said, ‘is only 
to be brought into the field for study, and 
again for revision. The essential part of work 
is not an act, it is a state.’ The world needs 
both the journalist and the literary artist, but 
it is not necessary that both shall be incorpor- 
ated in one person or be subject to the same 
discipline.” 


BOOK REVIEWS. 





Tus SonG AND THE SinGer. By Frederick R. Burton. 383 
pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York: Street & Smith. 1902. 
The author of “ The Song and the Singer” 

is not only a talented musician and composer, 

but a trained newspaper man and the author of 
many books. His latest story, a musical ro- 
mance, is his best work so far, in some measure 
because of his peculiar fitness to write an inter- 
esting story ofthis kind. The leading charac- 





ters are a fascinating prima donna, a country. 
bred musical genius who goes to New York to 
seek his fortune, and a brilliant New York re- 
porter. ‘Lhey are all vividly drawn, and impress 
the mind of the reader like living personages. 
The atmosphere of the book is that of the 
musical wor!d seen from the point of view of 
those in the busy whirl of newspaper life, and 
the combination of these two elements makes 
the story most engaging. Poor Billy Jameson, 
the brilliant but erratic reporter, is a living 
tvpe, and one of the strongest chapters in the 
book is that which tells with vivid psychological 
detail the story of his downfall, through neg- 
lect of an assignment because of love of drink. 
The plot of the story is ingenious, and its in- 
cidents are full of interest. The attractive- 
ness of the bock is enhanced by some well- 
drawn full-page pictures. W. H. H. 


By Edwin 
John $ 


FARMER AND FISHERMAN. 
Cloth, $1.50. Boston; 


STILLMAN GOTT: 
Day Sibley. 361 pp. 
Brooks & Co. 1902. 
“Sullman Gott” is both an interesting story 

and an exceptionally good character study. 

The scene of the story is laid on the coast of 

Maine, not far from Mt. Desert. The charac- 

ters are of the people one finds there, and they 

are pictured to the life. Stillman Gott, the 
central figure of the book, wins and holds the 
interest and the affection of the reader, and the 
progress of the young man who is the hero of 
the romance is followed with pleasure from the 
time when he leaves the town of Bartlett to 
find a position on a Boston newspaper. ‘The 
author's style is bright and epigrammatic, and 
his strong sense of humor shows throughout 
the book. It is a bright, natural story about 
interesting people, and it is sure to have wide 
circulation, for any one who reads it will rec- 
ommend it to his friends. W. H. H. 


Wiru Force anp Arms. By Howard R. Garris. 
Cloth, $1.00. New York: J. S. 
1902. 

Mr. Garris’s book is a worthy addition to the 
long list of novels of adventure, and might 
challenge comparison with many of the recent 
successful books of this class. It is a story of 
Salem witchcraft, love, and Indian fighting. If 
sometimes the author’s imagination seems to 
have overstepped the bounds of probability, 
the reader has no fault to find, so well is he 
being entertained. A. G. G. 


é . . 343 pp- 
Ogilvie Publishing Co. 


Tuer Gossipinc Guipe To DARTMOUTH AND TO HANOVER. 
3y Mary R. P. Hatch. 56 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Han 
over, N.H.: E. P. Storrs. 1902. 

Mrs. Hatch has rendered a service to all who 
are interested in Dartmouth College, by mak- 
ing this attractive little book. It gives a brief 
sketch of the history of the college, and a de- 
scription of it as itis to-day. Its value is en- 
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hanced by thirty-five pictures and amap. As 
a souvenir or asa guide-book, it is equally de- 
sirable. W. H. H. 


RALPH GRANGER’S Fortune. By William Perry Brown. 
305 pp. Cloth, Illustrated, $1.00. Akron, O.: The Saalfield 
Publishing Co. —_1g02. 

Itis hard to imagine any boy laying down 
“Ralph Granger’s Fortune” unfinished—or 
any grown person, for the matter of that. Al- 
though a book for boys, it has much in it to in- 
terest and inform even the adult mind. The 
story concerns itself with a family feud. 
Ralph Granger, a boy born and bred in the 
mountains of the Blue Ridge, is turned out of 
doors by his irate grandfather because he re- 
fuses to keep alive the family feud by shooting 
aman. He meets with adventures, and finally, 
through the assistance of a supposed friend, he 
ships as a cabin boy on a trading schooner, 
which turns out to beaslaver. He is cruelly 
treated by the unprincipled captain, and passes 
through many perilous and exciting experi- 
ences in the regions of the tropics, but his 
courage and pluck finally meet with a fitting 
reward Mr. Perry is to be congratulated upon 
producing so interesting, instructive, and well- 
written a book for boys. A. G. G. 

BOOKS RECEIVED: 

Tue MAN IN THR Street Stories. From the Mew York 
Times, with an introduction by Chauncey M. Depew. 310 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publishing 
Company. 1902. 

History oF StnBaAD THE Saitor. From the Arabian 
Nights’ Enter'ainments. Printed in the easy reporting 
style of phonography, in accordance with the ‘* Manual of 
Phonography,’’ by Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. 45 
pp. Stiff paper, 25 cents. Cincinnati: The Phonographic 
Institute Company. 1902. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ The publishers of THe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
+ cen receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. } 

A Possip_e GLimpsE OF SAMUEL JoHNSON. William Everett. 
Atlantic ( 38 ¢.) for November. 

Tue Care or THE Eyes. A. B. Norton. 
for November. 

Tue Book In THE TENEMENT. 
Atlantic (38c.) for November. 

Joun Mitton. Illustrated. 
(13 c.) for November. 

THe TecepHonge NEgwspaPeER. 
vember. 

THe AMERICAN CARTOONIST AND His Work.—II.  Iilus- 
trated. Arthur Lord. Strand Magazine (13¢.) for No- 
vember. 


Atlantic (38c.) 
Elizabeth McCracken. 
John Fiske. Cosmofolitan 


Pearson's (13. ) for No- 


Tue Cuttp’s Taste In Fiction. Florence Hull Winter- 
burn. Mew England Magazine (28c ) for November. 

Lowetv’s INFLUENCE IN ENGLAND. Herbert W. Horwill. 
New England Magazine ( 28 c.) for November. 

Francis Ropinson — MAN OF AFFAIRS AND 
With portrait. Annie Russell Marble. 
azine (28c.) for November. 

Emice Zova. Illustrated. Walter Littlefield. Critic ( 28 c.) 
for November. 


LeTrTers. 
New England Mag- 


Tur Apotueosis oF Henry James. J. P. 
Critic (28¢.) for November. 

LireraAry LANDMARKS OF New York. —V. 
Charles Hemstreet. Critic (28c. ) for November. 

Views OF REVIEWERS ON REVIEWING. 
win Critic (28c.) for November. 
Edmund 


Mowbray. 
Illustrated 
George Sands Good- 


Puitie James BaIvey. Gosse. Critic (28c.) 
for November. 
EpGAR Por’s Last NIGHT In RICHMOND. 
M.D. Lippincott’s (28c¢.) for November. 
An AUDIENCE WITH Henry A. ApBpsy, 


Success (13 ¢. ) for November. 


John F, Carter, 
H. S. Morrison. 
Wuat SHoutp Girts Reap? William Dean Howells. 
Harper's Bazar (13¢.) for November. 

THREE NOVELISTS OF SINCERITY AND CHARM. With full- 
page portraits of Ellen Glasgow, Owen Wister, and F. Hop- 
kinson Smith. World's Work (28c.) for November. 

Tur Seconp BirTHDAY OF THE World’s Work. With 
portrait ot Henry Norman. World’s Work (28c.) for No- 
vember. 

Emire Zota. W. D. Howeils. 
(53. ) for November. 

How I Wrote “ Pacitacct” R. Leoncavallo. 
American Review ( 53 ¢.) for November. 


North American Review 
North 


Emice Zota. With portrait. 
views (28c.) for November. 


American Review of Re- 


Tue Rise or THE Nature Writers. With portraits of 
John Burroughs, John James Audubon, Frank M. Chapman, 
Mabel Osgood Wright, John Muir, Ernest Thompson - Seton, 
Charles G. D. Roberts, and James Lane Allen. Francis W. 
Halsey. American Review of Reviews (28 c.) for No- 
vember. 

Carrouiy D. WricurT. 
H. T. Newcomb. 
for November. 


A character sketch. With portrait. 
American Review of Reviews (28c.) 


Rupyarp KIPLING AS AN ILLUSTRATOR. With five illus- 
trations by Rudyard Kipling. The Reader (28c.) for No- 
vember. 

Tue ATTITUDE OF THE Jews Towarp JewisH Fiction. 
Bernard G. Richards. The Reader (28 c.) for November. 

Tue Literary Guittotine. I.—The People Against 
Richard Harding Davis. The Reader (28c.) for November. 

Men oF Letters. Personal recollections and appreci- 
ations. With portraits. George W. Smalley. McClure’s 
Magazine (13¢.) for November. 

GeorGce Doucras. C. Whibley. 
(13¢c.) for November. 

Tue Disciptine oF Memory. 
(23. ) for November. 

Morar HesttaTions oF THE NOVELIST. 
Brown. Atlantic (38c.) for October. 

Montaicnge. H. D. Sedgwick, Jr. 
October. 

A KnicuTLty Pen. George Meredith’s novel. 
Waters Preston. Atlantic (38c.) for October. 


McClure’s Magazine 
Grace Blanchard. Mind 
Edith Baker 
Atlantic (38 c. ) for 


Harriet 
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Tue KnickerBocker Era of AMERICAN Letters. George 
Edward Woodberry. Harfer'’s Magazine (38 c. ) for October. 

Some Lerrers or Bret Harte. Mary S. Boyd. Har- 
per’s Magazine (38c.) for October. 

Jane anp Mary Finptater. Nora Archibald Smith. 
New England Magazine (28c.) for October. 

Tue Travevinc Lisprary As A Civitizinc Force. 
M. Good. Chautauguan (28c. ) for October. 

Descriptive Waitinc. Benjamin A. Heydrick. Chau- 
tauguan (28c.) for October. 

STEPHEN Puitiips AND His Porrry. 
enne. Success (13¢.) for October 

A New Book on MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Forum ( 53.) for October-December. 

Bret Harte. Rev. W. Kingscote Greenland 
lilustrated Methodist Magazine (13 c.) for October. 

Wooprow Witson. With portrait. Sandford Andrews. 
Cosmopolitan ( 13.) for October. 

Cyrus H. K Curtis (proprietor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal). Witn portrait. Edward Bok. Cosmopolitan (13 c.) 
for October. 

Tue Literary Becinner. Franklin B. Wiley. 
Home Journal ( 13.) for October. 

Correct SPEAKING AND WritinG. Elizabeth A. Withey. 
Ladies’ Home Journal (13¢.) for October. 

Tae Later Work or W.B. Yeats. Fiona MacLeod. 
North American Review (53 ¢.) for October. 

AncienT Rome 1n Fiction. Reprinted from the London 

Times in the Eclectic (28c.) for October. 

SHAKESPEARE AS A MAN OF SCIENCE. 
Reprinted from the National Review in the Eclectic ( 28 c.) for 
October. 

Georce E.tot. Herbert Paul. Reprinted from the Vine- 
teenth Century and After in \he Eclectic (28c. ) for October. 

3iBLIOMANIA. Andrew Lang. Reprinted from the CornAdll 
Magazine in the Eclectic (28 ¢. ) for October. 

Tue Suort Story. Reprivted from the London Times in 
the Eclectic (a8c. ) for October. 

Cuarces Dickens. Algernon Charles Swinburne. Re- 
printed from the Quarterly Review in the Eclectic (28 c. ) for 
October. 

Wooprow Witson. With frontispiece portrait. Jesse Lynch 
Williams. McClure’s Magazine (13 ¢. ) for October. 

TitLep AUTHORS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Lippincott’s (28c.) for October. 


Jessie 


Richard Le Galli- 
Prof. W. B. Trent. 


American 


Ladies’ 


Edward Dowden. 


Austin 
Dosson. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 





There are 1,425 characters in the works of 
Charles Dickens. 

Comfort ( Augusta, Me.) offers to pay for 
good new anecdotes a cent a word up to Ioo 
words and half a cent a word beyond the 1oo- 
word limit. It also offers to pay a dollar each 
for interesting photographs. 

The Brandur Magazine (New York) is 
dead. 

The Magazine of American History (New 
York), recently revived, has stopped publica- 
tion again. 


The November Century, beginning the new 
volume, is printed with type of a new face—a 
distinct improvement. 


Since Ainslee’s Magazine became altogeth- 
er a magazine of fiction, it has made a marked 
gain in popularity. The edition of the October 
number was exhausted September 17, two days 
after its appearance. 


The article, “ The Telephone Newspaper,” in 
Pearson's tor November, describes the realiza- 
tion of one of Bellamy’s boldest conceptions— 
a “newspaper” given to the public through 
the medium of the telephone —the “copy” 
being spoken intoa transmitter at the editorial 
office, and each subscriber furnished with a 
telephone at his residence. 


The /uternational Studio (New York) for 
October contains a second installment of 
“ American Press Illustrators ” by Will Jenkins. 
The work of the following artists is discussed 
at length: Charles Sarka, W. P. Bodwell, L. A. 
Shafer, Henri Julien, P. J. Meylan, Dan Smith, 
John T. McCutcheon, A. G. Racey, R. M. 
Brinkerhoff, and many others. 


The series of stories of authors’ loves in the 
Delineator ends with the paper on Dante in 
the November number. 

Edmund Gosse, in his extended review in the 
November Cretic of the career and accomplish- 
ments of the late Philip James Bailey, “places” 
Bailey as the author of “ Festus” and of little 
else worthy of consideration. 

The second edition of the United States Cat- 
alog —a list of all American books now in 
print —is being prepared by its publisher, H. 
W. Wilson, of Minneapolis. 

Tothe Old South Leaflets have been added 
No. 127, “ The Ordinance of 1784 and Jeffer- 
son’s Services for the Northwest Territory,” 
and No. 128, “ The Cession of Louisiana.” 

Dr. Thomas Embley Osmun (“Alfred 
Ayres”) died in New York October 26, aged 
seventy-tive. 

Frank Norris died in San Francisco Octo 
ber 25, aged thirty-two. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton died in New 
York City October 26, aged eighty-six. 





